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THE ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF ART. 



lier ports the ships of all countries, and pouring into her : 
treasury vast sums of gold for which she neither toils nor 
spins. For thousands of years, on the ban-en guano islands, 
has this wealth been accumulating, and were it possible to 
transport the Chinca and the Lobos rocks to the mouth of the 
Mersey or the Thames, all the gold of Australia would scarce 
suffice to purchase the rich fertilising matter which they bear. 
On the banks of the streams which water her deserts grow 
the vine, the cotton plant, the sugar-cane, the olive, tobacco, 
maize, barley, lucern, and many other valuable products. Her 
plantations abound in rich fruits, among which are oranges, 
pomegranates, lemons, figs, plantains, guaves, dates, pattas, 
quinces, and many peculiar to the country. The deep valleys 
of the Sierra are rich in the most valuable productions, — 
indigo, dyewoods, gums, medicinal barks, and costly timber. 
Flocks of sheep in the Sierra supply large quantities of wool ; 
and on the table lands of the Cordileras, is produced the 
soft silky fleece of the alpaca, which the enterprise of a single 
Englishman has raised into an article of great commercial 
value. Copper, iron, lead, and gold are found in the moun- 
tains, and their prolific silver mines are celebrated all over the 
•world. But when we turn from the country to the people, all 
is barren as their mountain-peaks, arid as their scorching 
deserts. Superstitious, apathetic, unstable, the Peruvian 
gives, little hope of future progress. His moral, intellectual, 
and even physical condition, is most debased and degraded; 
and to him, the noble country, its magnificent scenery, and 
its vast treasures, are but as pearls cast before swine. 



HIGH ALTAB OF NOTRE-DAME, AT HALLE, 
IN BELGIUM. 

How little it often requires to render a thing famous, and to 
cause a- name to roll from mouth to mouth, and thus earn 
universal reputation ! Such is the case with the little town of 
Halle, in South Brabant. Though the extent of this town is 
too limited, its population too small, its productions too insig- 
nificant, and its historical traditions too uninteresting to insure 
its name a place in a school-boy's geography, it nevertheless 
attracts the attention of the world, causes the artist to turn 
out of his road to visit it, saves the engraver's etching point 
many an idle day, and adds to the graceful and elegant appear- 
ance of our magazines and of our albums. And why ? Because 
artistic genius has there worked out its inspirations, and left 
its trace behind it; because the architect, the sculptor, and 
the painter, have all been there to show the world, in the 
legacy they have left it— a cathedral— to what a height their 
different arts can rise. 

From what we have just said, it may be concluded that 
Halle owes all- its celebrity to its Cathedral. Seen from a 
distance, however, this structure, which was began in 1341, 
and terminated in 1409, appears in no way imposing from the 
size of its proportions ; and its exterior has nothing remarkable 
about it, with the exception of a tower, which is square as far 
up as two- thirds of its height, and then becomes octangular, 
the whole being covered with reliefs and embrasures. The 
architecture of the interior is most elegant, while the decora- 
tions are profusely elaborate.' The vaulted roof of the nave, 
which is divided into three parts, is supported by pillars, the 
verves of which are gracefully arranged in clusters. The 
choir presents the most splendid appearance : bright coloured 
windows, open-worked niches, statues, statuettes, and a 
thousand other ornaments of various kinds, there' meet the 
eye and produce the most wonderful effect. But the part 
that crowns all is the High Altar, which is a perfect chef- 
d 1 aicvre, its general arrangement being full of grandeur, while 
the details are executed in the most minute and delicate 
manner. In the upper part of it is seen an image of St. Martin, 
under whose protection the church was placed at the time of 
its foundation. At the end of the fourteenth century, 
however, the name was changed to that of Notre-Dame, in 
consequence of certain events, which we will now briefly 
relate. The Countess Alix. wife of Jean d'Avesnes, had pre- 



sented one of the chapels of the church with a little stat ue 
which she had inherited from St. Elizabeth of Hungary. This 
statue, which was an image of the Yirgin, had, it was said, 
already worked a great number of miracles. The faithful 
rushed in crowds to offer up their devotions to it, and, as the 
miracles continued, the fame of the statue became so great, 
that people began to designate the church by the name of the 
Yirgin only, until it was finally placed under her protection. 

"While viewing this part of the church, the mind is lost in 
wonder at the immense amount of patience which must have 
been expended on the intricate details, on the tracery, on the 
open work, and on the sculpture executed there. The whole, 
which is as imposing a work as the hand of man will ever 
perfect, is made up of parts, each of which is a masterpiece 
in itself, that fascinate the eye and engrave the name of Halle 
on the memory of all who visit its cathedral. 

Nearly all catholic churches possess a treasure : that of 
Notre-Dame at Halle, is perhaps the richest that exists in 
Belgium. It is placed Under the protection of the first magis- 
trate of the town, and it would be almost impossible to describe 
the jewels of all forms and materials of which it is composed. 
In the chapel of Notre-Dame, is seen a splendid collection of 
crosses, lamps, coats of mail, standards, mouxtrances, cha- 
lices, and gold, silver, and ivory figures, all presents ironi 
kings and princes of every country. One of the most magni- 
ficent objects contained in this treasure, is a silver- gilt moux- 
trance presented by Henry VIII., king of England, a little 
time before he seceded from the church of Rome. 

The miraculous statue is carried in a solemn procession 
which takes place once a year, on the first Sunday in Septem,- 
ber, the day of the 7ierniesse i by twelve delegates from, the 
neighbouring towns which were the first to place themselves 
imder its protection. The inhabitants of Liege also come 
once a year in a procession to pay a visit to the church at 
Halle. 

In one of the side chapels, may be seen a Latin inscription, 
in which it is stated that Gustus Lipse, the author of a book 
written in honour of the Virgin of Halle, bequeathed his pen 
to Notre-Dame. 



A MIDNIGHT RIDE. IN J 98. • 

PART II. 

I found myself trampling on foot through a wild mountain- 
ous district, within half an hour after the occurrence described 
at the close of my last chapter. I was surrounded by the party 
who had so abruptly arrested my progress— the leader, who 
was styled by his companions Tom Hackett, being mounted on 
my mare, and maintaining a rigid silence. With the exception 
of occasional remarks upon the state of the roads, and the 
genealogy and worldly wealth of the farmers on the road 
along which they were marching, little was said by any of 
them. Immediately after my ignominious overthrow, my 
pockets had been rifled of their contents, and, amongst other 
things, of letters from my father to Mr. Gilbert, in which the 
conduct and character of the rebels was commented upon in 
no very favourable terms. This discovery, though I was 
unable at that time to perceive its importance in relation to 
my own prospects, was anything but agreeable, as it led to 
my being set down as a spy and deceiver, and liable to all 
the consequences which such a character entails upon him 
who is found bearing it in a time of war. That weary night 
stamped itself too truly on my memory ever to be forgotten. 
I think we must have tramped on at least twenty miles along 
rough mountain roads, stormy and precipitous, my thin town 
boots torn, my feet blistered and bleeding, and my bones 
aching with fatigue. Once or twice we stopped at cabins on 
the way-side ; the inmates were rudely roused, and com- 
pelled to furnish us with any food which they had at 
command, and this, with copious draughts of whiskey and 
water, partially supported my faltering strength. When the 
sun began to peep above the horizon, I was blindfolded, and 
after another hour's march, the bandage was taken off, and I 
found myself at the door of a long, low-lying thatched .farm- 



